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MORAL TALE. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE ORPHAN’S OFFERING. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 

Willard Southward and Claude Erskine 
were schoolmates and classmates. They 
were equally quick and studious, and were 
neither of them ever absent from school. 
Bat here the likeness between them ended 
—except that they were of about the same 
age—for Willard was the child of wealth 
and luxury—the petted and beloved son of 
the most tender pd affectionate of parents, 
while poor Claude was an orphan, and a 
ound boy. He had no one in the whole 
world to love him; he had to work hard 
during all the hours of daylight, when he 
was out of school, and he lived in constant 
dread of being taken altogether from his 
studies. He had a very sensitive and af- 
fectionate nature, and greatly needed the 
loving care and encouragement of kind | 
fiends ; but this was notfor him. From 
his eighth year he had been fatherless and 
motherless; had known no care more 
tender than that of a master; no love 





deeper than that of his schoolmates. His 
teacher he regarded with extreme love and | 
reverence, and long and patient were his 
endeavors to win from him some word or 
sign of interest and love; but alas for | 
poor Claude! his little face was a sad one, 

his little body was not robust or graceful, | 
ond he had not been blessed by the charm- | 
ing and winning ways which rendered | 
Willard so attractive. Thus, it happened 
that, although his warm and innocent | 
young heart was ever swelling with a love | 
for his admired teacher that his gay com- 
panions never felt for any one, he was yet 
overlooked and unloved by the undiscern- 
ing Mr. Grover. 

In the silence of his garret chamber 
Claude often wept to think that he could 
not gain the favorable notice of his in- 
structor. 

‘It seems so hard,’ he mused, while the 
tears kept coming, ‘ that, when I have no 
one else to love or care for me, my teacher 
villnot. 1 try to please him, but I don’t 
think I ever succeed. The only thing is 
Iseldom displease him. Yet sometimes 
Isee him frown at the very things that I 
do out of love to him. Ah! could I but 
make him smile on me as he does on Wil- 
lard, how happy should I be. My les- 
sons would be nothing to learn then. I 
delieve I could do almost anything if I 
knew Mr. Grover felt as kindly towards 
meas he does towards Willard. Whyis 
itthat nobody ever loves me when I so 
much need to be loved? The rich and 
lappy are the ones that gain hearts ; but 
th! they are not the ones that most need 
them.’ 

Thus young Claude passed many a dark 
hour of sleepless tossing on his straw bed ; 
id then he would try to think of some 
Way in which he could win upon his teach- 
@'snotice and regard ; but all his little 
plans were doomed to be disappointed.— 
The very same acts which in Willard 
drew a smile and some word of commenda- 
tion from Mr. Grover, in Claude would be 
Passed over without notice, or with a se- 
Hous ‘very well.’ Many a time did the 
lfectionate child’s heart swell almost to 
bursting at the cold indifference with 
hich some little token of respect and 
love from Aim was received, when but a 
Moment before or after, the same thing, or 
even some thing much less expensive, 

om Willard called up a glow of pleased 

ling to the teacher’s cheek. 

And not once only was it that the sen- 











sant and repulsive disposition. 


sitive boy was bitterly wound- 
ed by reproofs for sullenness 
and an unhappy and cross- 
looking face, wken the cause 
of complaint was the effect of 
some unkindness of manner 
towards him of his beloved 
teacher. 

Mr. Grover was accustomed 
to speak much in praise ofa 
cheerful and happy spirit ; and 
he had even, upon one or two 
occasions, pointed out Willard 
and Claude as examples of the 
opposite dispositions of cheer- 
fulness and of gloom. A slight 
allowance had been made for 
the difference in the circum- 
stances of the two boys; but 
the teacher had declared that, 
after all, it was more the way 
in which people took things, 
than the things themselves 
which rendered them happy or 
unhappy. 

‘To a cheerful disposition,’ 


said Mr. Grover, ‘everything shows its|cealed from sight, to school. 


brightest and best side ; and he who has 
it gains many friends; but who can en- 
dure to have the low-spirited and com- 
plaining ones near him? 
shine itself gloomy.’ 

He looked at Claude as he said this; 
and instead of smiling, as Willard did, 
the orphan boy laid down his head upon 
his desk and burst into tears. 

‘He means me,’ he said. ‘I am the 
gloomy one; but could even Willard be 
so happy if he was poor like me, and had 
not one to love him ?’ 

Yes, Claude, he could be, for he is too 
thoughtless to be made unhappy by any 
such thing. As his years increase a change 
may come over him; but now, give him 
his own way, and keep his pockets full, 
and he will be merry whether any one 
loves him or not. He does not value love 
as you do, poor little friendless orphan. 

Claude’s moodiness could soon have 
been removed had his teacher thought it 
worth while to exhibit the same interest 
in him that he showed for Willard; but 
this he did not do. The unfortunate boy, 
from his very anxiety to please, displeased. 
Mr. Grover at length began to feel a posi- 
tive dislike for the sad face, and often 
tearful eyes of his pupil. He considered 
such depression a sign of a most unplea- 
He decid- 
ed that the boy was selfish and sullen be- 
yond all cure. As he considered a sullen 
or desponding disposition a very great 
fault, he was determined to show no ap- 
proval to it in the case of Claude ; accord- 
ingly the boy sank farther and farther from 
the position which he wished to reach in 
Mr. Grover’s regard. 


They make sun- 


Claude and Willard both were fond of 


flowers. So was their teacher. Willard 
had given a beautiful rose-bush to his 
classmate, and day after day did Claude 
watch with the most intense interest for 
some of the buds to open. He intended 
to give the first rose to his dear teacher ; 
for he knew that if anything could win a 


kind look and word from him, the gift of 


a beautiful flower of the early spring would 
do so. Every day did the boy carry his 
flower-pot to some sunny spot that it 
might the better flourish. He watched 
over it as a mother watches an only child. 


At length one bud opened, and a fragrant 


and most lovely rose came forth. Oh! 
how delighted was Claude! He cut the 
beauty from the tree, bound it with some 
pretty leaves, and bore it, carefully con- 





to reach the rose, and in his 
haste trod on the foot of the 
teacher. 

Angry at the whole proceed- 
ing of Claude, Mr. Grover vio- 
lently drew back his foot, and 
struck him a blow, saying: 

* What do you mean by this 
conduct, sir ?’ 

Poor Claude, seeing that he 
had hurt his teacher; distres- 
sed for that, and for everything 
else, and bewildered by trouble 
and pain, fell on his knees, 
and crying aloud for forgive- 
ness, bowed his head and kiss- 
ed that injured foot. 

This act, and the sight of 
the neglected rose in the hand 
of its giver, touched the feel- 
ings of the teacher. 

‘Get up, Claude,’ he said, 
more kindly than he had 
hitherto spoken. ‘You may 
take your seat if you wish.’ 

‘Are you angry?’ sobbed 


For that|the boy. ‘No. Take your seat,’ replied 
time at least the pale face of the orphan|Grover, and Claude obeyed. He was not 
was lighted with smiles of joy. He was ‘called upon again for sometime ; when he 


early at his desk, and it was many minute 
before Mr. Grover made his entrance. 


s|was wanted it was found that he was in a 


Hel/heavy sleep. On waking him, his flushed 


had just seated himself, and Claude,)cheek and wild eye proclaimed delirium, 


thinking with satisfaction that his was th 


very first flower that had that spring been 
brought to school for the teacher, was ris- 


ing to go and present it—his own swee 


and only treasure—when in came Willard, 
his round cheeks blushing from exercise, 
his hat swinging on his arm, his happy, 
saucy face covered with smiles, and his 
hands filled with most magnificent flowers. 
He went breezily along past Claude, and 


heaped the master’s desk with his fragran 
offering. 


Mr. Grover was loud and earnest in his, 
thanks and praises, and Willard marched 


with exulting tread to his seat. 


Poor Claude! he hardly knew what to 
He was ashamed now to go to the 
master with his solitary rose—still, he 
could not bear that what had been so long 
devoted to that dear master should never 
He decided to go and 
But not with a smiling and 
happy face could he now draw near the 


do. 


reach his hand. 
present it. 


desk. Mr. Grover made a mental com 


parison between the two flower-bearers as 
Claude approached ; and when he held up 
his own pretty rose, and said huskily and 


with tears springing to his eyes, ‘ Please 


sir, take it: ifs all Ive got,’ he did take 


the rose, and say, coolly, ‘Thank you 


Claude,’ but not a pulse of his unappreci- 
ating heart told him a syllable of what 
was passing in the youthful breast before 
him. He only thought, ‘That boy is a 
perfect human shadow. He has followed 


the sunbeam.’ 
When Claude’s class was called to re 


cite that forenoon, the lad missed three or 


four answers. This was something so un 
usual for him that Mr. Grover was sur 
prised. 


‘What can be the matter with you, 
boy?’ he said, harshly, on observing that 
Claude was paying no regard whatever to 


his recitation. 


The flowers had been placed in water, 


and were now standing upon the master’ 


desk, all but a few, which had been suf- 
fered to fall neglected to the sandy floor. 
Among these latter, the deeply grieved 


and mortified Claude saw his rose. 


As Mr. Grover spoke the boy started 
from his place in the class, and moved 
quickly to the desk. He leaned forward 





ejand the boy was carried to the house of 
the man to whom he was bound, raving 
in the most pitiful manner about his ‘ poor 
little rose.’ It was still clasped tightly in 
his hand, and every attempt to remove it 
drew violent screams from Claude. 

‘ He would not have my rose—he would 
not love me—I have no father, no mother, 
no home—Willard had, and he, brought 
beautiful flowers—so many—so many—I 
had only one, and so the teacher loved 
Willard, and took care of his flowers—but 
I loved the teacher best—I loved him more 
than Willard did; but he would not take 
my rose.’ 


t 


t 


Claude’s master told the physician who 
was summoned, that the boy had not ap- 
peared well for several days, and that they 
had observed that morning that his man- 
ner was unusually excited. One of the 
scholars who had accompanied the sick 
boy home, related the incidents of the 
forenoon; and the doctor at once said 
that the terrible fever which was now upon 
Claude had been hastened and made far 
more dangerous than it otherwise would 
have been, by the distress and agitation 
,|of his mind. 


Mr. Grover was called to see if he could 
»}calm his pupil; but it was too late. All 
he could do was to listen remorsefully to 
the mournful ravings ofhim whose gentle 
and loving heart he had so much wronged. 
But firmly did he resolve that this lesson 
should last him his life long—that it 
should, henceforth, be to the poor and sad- 
hearted among his scholars that he would 
show most affection. He attended faith- 
fully upon Claude through many nights of 
his illness, and it was he that closed the 
orphan’s dying eyes, for the child died ; 
but not before he had regained his con- 
sciousness, and been made most happy 


— 
| with which his unkindness had filled that 
| young orphan’s desolate and deep-feeling 
heart. 

* Happy they who die in youth, 

Ere the fountain springs of truth 

Have been sullied by the rains, 

Leaving dark and deadly stains.’ 

The Lord Jesus loved the poor orphan, 

and took him home. 





PAYING AN OLD DEBT. 

A merchant who was very extensively 
engaged in commerce, and located upon 
Long Wharf, Boston, died intestate, Feb. 
18th, 1802, at the age of seventy-five. Af- 
ter his death a package of very considera- 
ble importance was found carefully tied up, 
and labelled as follows: 

‘ Notes, due-bills and accounts against 
sundry persons down along shore. Some 
of them may be got by suit and severe 
dunning. But the people are poor ; most 
of them have had fishermen’s success. My 
children will do as they think best. Per- 
haps they will think with me, that it is 
best to burn this package.’ 

About a month after he died, the sons 
met together, when the elder brother, the 
administrator, produced the packet, and 
read the superscription, and asked what 
course should be taken in regard to it.— 
Another brother, a few years younger than 
the eldest, a man of strong impulsive tem- 
perament, unable at the moment to ex- 
press his feelings by words, while he 
brushed the tears from his eyes with one 
hand, by a spasmodic jerk of the other to- 
wards the fire-place, indicated his wish to 
have the package put in the flames. It 
was suggested by another brother that it 
might be well first to make a list of the 
names, and of the dates and amounts, that 
they may be enabled, as the intended dis- 
charge was for all, to inform such as might 
offer payment, that their debt was forgiven. 

On the following day they again as- 
sembled, and the list had been prepared, 
and all the notes, due-bills, and accounts, 
which, including interest, amounted to 
thirty thousond dollars, were committed 
to the flames. 

It was about four months after our fath- 
er’s death, continued my informant, in the 
month of June, that I was sitting in my 
brother’s office, waiting an opportunity to 
speak with him, when there came in a hard- 
favored little old man, who looked as if 
time and weather had been to the wind- 
ward of him. He asked if my brother was 
not the executor. My brother replied that 
he was the administrator, as our father 
died intestate. . 

‘ Well,’ said the stranger, ‘ I have come 
up from the Cape to pay a debt I owe the 
old gentleman.’ 

My brother requested him to take a seat, 

he being at the desk. The old man sat 
down, and putting on glasses, drew out a 
very ancient-looking pocket-book, and be- 
gan to count over the money. 
When he had finished, as he sat waiting 
his turn, slowly twirling his thumbs, with 
his old gray, meditative eyes upon the 
floor, he sighed, and I knew the money, 
as the phrase runs, came hard, and secretly 
wished the old man’s name might be found 
on the forgiven list. 

My brother was soon at leisure, and 
asked him the usual questions, his name, 
residence, &c. The original debt was four 
hundred and forty dollars. It had stood 
a long time, and with the interest amount- 
ed to between seven and eight hundred 
dollars. My brother went to his desk, 
and after examining the forgiven list at- 
tentively, a sudden smile lit up his coun- 
tenance, and told me the truth at a single 
glance. The old man’s name was there! 
My brother quietly took a chair by his 
side, and a conversation ensued between 








and grateful by the knowledge that at last 
his dear teacher loved him. 

When they laid him in his coffin, Wil- 
lard came and almost covered his dead 
mate with flowers, and he and the teacher 
arranged them about the head and on the 
breast of Claude; but the withered rose, 
and the bush whereon it grew, were tak- 
en, as sad memorials, to the home of the 
master, who more than once shed tears of 
deep regret for the sorrow and bitterness 





them I shall never forget. 

* Your note is outlawed,’ said he. ‘It 
was dated twelve years ago, payable in two 
years; there is no witness, and interest 
has never been paid; you are not bound 
to pay the note; we can never recover this 
amount.’ 

‘ Sir,’ said the old man, ‘I wish to pay 
it. It is the only debt I have in the world. 
It may be outlawed here, but I have no 
child, and my old woman andI hope we 
may have our peace with God, and I wish 
to do sowith man. J should like to pay 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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it,’ and he laid the bank notes before my 
brother, requesting him to count them 
over. 

‘Ieannot take the money,’ was my 
brother’s reply. 

The old man became alarmed. 

«I have cast simple interest for twelve 
years, and counted it all over,’ said he.— 
‘I will pay you compound interest, if you 
require it. The debt ought to have been 
paid long ago; but your father was very 
indulgent. He knew I'd been unsuccess- 
ful, and told me not to worry about it.’ 

My brother then properly set the mat- 
ter before him, and taking the bank bills 
he returned them to the old man’s pocket- 
book, telling him that although our father 
left no formal will, he had recommended 
to his children to destroy certain notes, 
due-bills, and other evidences of debt, and 
release those who might be legally bound 
to pay them. 

For a moment the old man appeared to 
be stupified. After he had collected him- 
self, and wiping the tears from his eyes, 
he said : 

‘ From the time I heard of your father’s 
death, I have raked and scraped, pinched 


gain. Should-she be sick and too feeble 
to labor, her unfeeling husband will com- 
my that all he has paid for her, is a dead 
oss ; and the poor woman will often feel 

ed to exert herself beyond her 
strength, thus bringing on premature de- 
crepitude. Although she is one of seven 
wives, she will have separate interests 
from theirs. She has her own hut to 
warm, sweep and smear; her own garden 
to dig ; her own measure of corn to fill; 
her own water pots, calabashes, and snuff- 
boxes to replenish. While the life of her 
husband is one of indolence and self-grati- 
fication, hers is one of severe toil and self- 
denial ; and the weakness and debasement 
of mind, thus produced, almost incapaci- 
tates her for a clear understanding of di- 
vine truth. 





A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


The plague broke out in a little Italian 
village. In one house the children were 











taken first; the parents watched over 
them, but only caught the disease which 
they themselves could not cure. 
whole family died. On the opposite side | 





and spared, to get the money together for 
the payment of the debt. About ten days 
ago I made up the sum within twenty-five 
dollars. My wife knew how much the 
payment of this debt lay on my spirits, 
and advised me to sell a cow and make up 
the difference, and get the heavy burden 
off my mind. I did sq; and now what 
will my old woman say? I must go back 
to the Cape and tell her this good news. 
She'll probably repeat the very words she 
used when she put her hand on my shoul- 
der when we parted—* I have never seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging bread.” ’ 

Giving each of us a shake of the hand, 
and a blessing on our old father’s memory, 
he went on his way rejoicing. 

After a short silence, taking a pencil 
and making a cast— 

‘There,’ said my brother, ‘ your part of 





the amount would be so much. Contrive 
a plan to convey me your share of the 
pleasure derived from this operation, and 
the money is at your service. 

Such is the simple tale, which I have 
told as it was told me. To add the evi- 
dent moral, would be an insult to the 
reader. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





A MARRIAGE IN AFRICA. 

In the Missionary Herald for February, 
there occurs in the journal of Mr. Tyler, 
who labors among the Zulus of Southern 
Africa, the following sketch of a marriage 
festival in that degraded tribe. The ac- 
count well illustrates the brutality of Pa- 
ganism and its slavish influence over the 
female sex. 

There has been a great excitement in 
all this region to-day. A shrill cry has 
been heard on all the hills; and long pro- 
cessions of men, woman and children, are 
seen wending their way to a large kraal 
in a distant valley. The cry, which among 
any but savages would be regarded as a 
signal of distress, is the joyous call of the 
Zulus to a wedding feast. A great mar- 
riage celebration is about to take place; 
and all the inhabitants of the neighboring 
kraals will ‘endeavor to be present. It is 
well known that there will be an abun- 
dance of snuff and beer on the occasion ; 
that an ox will be slaughtered, and all 
will be allowed to mingle in the great 
dance of the festivity. Let us notice the 
parties to be united on this occasion. The 
bridegroom is about sixty years of age, a 
disagreeable, crabbed, selfish, filthy sav- 
age. For the past twenty years, his whole 
heart has been intent on the accumulation 
of cattle and wives. He resides in a kraal 
containing six huts, each of which is built 
in Zulu style, and furnished with every 
comfort which the heathen deem essential. 
Here he reigns ; and his wives and chil- 
dren well understand that it is their duty 
to obey all his commands, and administer 
to his daily necessities. His time is prin- 
cipally spent im drinking, smoking, loung- 
ing and hunting. He wears no clothing, 
save a blanket when necessity requires ; 
nor will he purchase any for his family. 

The bride next claims our attention.— 
She is easily distinguished from the rest 
of the company, by her dress, a present 
from her intended husband. It consists 


of the way lived the family of a laborer, | 
who was absent the whole week, only 
coming home Saturday nights to bring his 
scanty earnings. His wife felt herself at- 
tacked by the fever in the night ; in the| 
morning she was worse, and before night| 
the plague-spot showeditself. She thought 

of the terrible fate of her neighbors. She 

knew she must die, but as she looked upon | 
her dear little boys, she resolved not to 

communicate death to them. She had be- | 
fore locked the little children in the room, 

and snatched her bed-clothes, lest they | 
should keep the contagion, and left the| 
house. She even denied herself the plea- 

sure of a last embrace. Think of the he- 

roism that enabled her to conquer her 

feelings, and all she loved, to die! Her} 
eldest child saw her from the window.— 

‘Good-bye, mother,’ said he, with his 

tenderest tone, for he wondered why his 

mother had left him so strangely. ‘ Good- 

bye, mother,’ repeated the youngest child, 

stretching his little hand out of the win- 

dow. The mother paused, her hearv was 

drawn towards her children, and she was 

on the point of turning back ; she strug- 

gled hard, while the tears rolled down her 

cheeks at the sight of her helpless babes ; 

at length she turned from them. The 

children continued to cry, ‘ Good-bye, 

mother.’ The sound sent a thrill of an- 

guish to her heart, but she passed on to 

those who were to bury her. In two 

days she died, recommending her husband 

and children to their care with her last 
breath. 








THE FAMILY. 





. HONEST KENZIE. 

It was a bright, sunny day in June, that 
a poor but pious waterman, known by his 
neighbors as honest Kenzie, had what to 
him was quite an event. 

It was the Sabbath day. The Scotch- 
men are, as a nation, proverbial for their 
regard for the Sabbath, but with Kenzie 
it was something more than national cus- 
tom. He had attended kirk or the Scotch 
church in the morning, and, having an 
hour to spare before the afternoon service, 
he was taking a quiet stroll on the banks 
of the Loch where he was accustomed to 
earn his daily bread. A Sabbath in Scot- 
land is a quiet time. The still air seemed 
in harmony with a devotional spirit. The 
only sound was the singing of birds. The 
fishing crafts lay just gently moving with 
the motion of the stream. Unlike many a 
beautiful lake, its waters on the Sabbath 
in olden times were never disturbed by 
the paddling of the oar, or the labor of 
man. 

Honest Kenzie had just reached a small 
boat, the property of a neighbor of his, 
which was drawn out of the stream, wait- 
ing the arrival of one of those ‘six days’ 
in which, God has said, ‘ thou shalt labor,” 
when he saw a tall, elderly gentleman 








hastily approaching, having the air and 
manner of one who considered himself 
some one of importance. * The Squire’— 
for so he was called by his tenants and 
the peasantry of a small English village 
where he resided—immediately accosted 
him in a haughty tone, 

* Hi, Waterman, you are just the man I 
want ; you are waiting fora job; just fer- 





ofa square piece of ox-hide, tanned, dyed 
black, and profusely decorated with brass 
buttons and beads. She is about fourteen 
years of age; and her chief qualification 
for the married state is her ability to dig 
in the garden, and carry wood, water, and 
other burdens. To-day she is full of glee 
and pride, exulting in the prospect before 
her; but happier will she be than the ma- 
jority of Zulu women, if she does not find 
her lot truly pitiable. She has been 
bought for ten head of cattle; and her 
purchaser expects her to work for him, 
and redeem that amount of property ; elee 
he will feel that he has made a poor bar- 





ry me over this beautiful lake of yours.’ 
Honest Kenzie respectfully takes off his 
hat, and in a very simple but shrewd man- 
ner, in his broad dialect, tells him, ‘he 
must have forgotten himself, and he could 
not do it anyhow: first, it was not his 
boat ; second, it was not his day, and not 
hislake.’ The squire, vexed at the cool 
and somewhat sarcastic reply of one he 
looked upon as a simple clown, having 
been already thwarted in his intentions 
during his pleasure tour by what he called 
these straight-laced notions, begins to 
bluster and to threaten, and accompany 
his language with loose expressions; but 
honest Kenzie very coolly replied to his 


calmly reproving him for his ill- 
and his swearing. 

e then tried to argue the point, for he 
felt determined not to be defeated in his 
object; but he soon found that, if the 
waterman was ignorant on many matters, 
he certainly was not ignorant of the Sc 
tuves, nor practically of the value of the 
Sabbath. Finding neither abuse nor , 
ment of any avail, he endeavored to bribe 
him, meanly taking advantage of his be- 
ing poor—which his well-washed, but 
well-patched coat told. He told him he 
would give him a dollar to take him across, 
which he could do ina few minutes; but 
the waterman held ‘ it would not be ho- 
nest, for not only was it his neighbor's 
boat, but more than that, it was his Mak- 
er’s day.’ He then thrust his hand in his 
pocket, and pulling out a handful of silver 
with one or two pieces of gold glistening 
among it, asked him if he would not find 
it useful. ‘Ay, that he would, not for 


abuse, 
te: 


held the , and employed his time so 
well that, before the painter appeared, 
two of them weré nearly severed—and 
when the uniguspecting artist placed his 
foot on the =e for the purpose of re- 
suming his work, the ropes broke, and 


rip-| painter, pots, paints and brushes, were 


ipitated without ceremony into the 

. Then commenced the triumph of 
the monkey, who sprang to the gunwale, 
and while on his floundering foe, 
he evinced his delight by his gesticula- 
tions and his loud chattering ! 

The artist was fished out, but his paints 
of eourse were lost, and his clothes were 
saturated with the briny fluid. His rage 
was unbounded. As soon as he was safe- 
ly landed, he seized a club and rushed on 
board the vessel threatening vengeance on 
the monkey, which he undoubtedly would 
have killed on the spot, had not Jacko 
wisely retreated to the main-topmast cross 
tree, where he sat looking triumphantly 





himself, but to furnish comforts for his|on his enemy, who was pacing the deck, 


aged and bed-ridden mother and afflicted | uttering imprecations innumerable. 
The | wife—but not Sabbath breaker’s money ;’ | painter then proceeded to his house, and 


and putting his hand to his breast, he as- 
sured him, ‘a peaceful conscience was 
worth a boat full of gold ;’ and pointing 
upwards, he said, 

* On Sabbath I endeavor to put cash up 
above, where it’s ever safe ; and my auld 
mother, and perhaps my wife, will soon be 
there—and there'll be comfort for aye.’ 

Foiled in his attempts to get the poor 
waterman to break the Sabbath, by either 
threat, argument, or bribe, telling him he 
was lazy, with other epithets and curses, 
he left him. 

Behold the two men (for the proud 
squire was but a man) at the after part of 
the day. See in the cottage chamber, 
where the afflicted are lying. He takes 
his auld Bible and reads a sweet portion, 
the words of faith fall as refreshing dew 
both on his own soul and on theirs. He 
then tells them of his conflict, and how, 
through grace, he triumphed; and then in 
his prayer he remembers the stranger who 
had no Sabbath—prayed that he might be 
blessed and forgiven for his ill-spoken 
words, and then in peace he laid him down 
to rest. Not so the squire—in the well- 
furnished room in the inn he sits ;_ his con- 
science is ill atease. Afterwards when he 
tossed himself on his downy bed, without 
a word of prayer, a crowd of events rushes 
into his mind, and the plain, honest words 
spoken by Kenzie trouble him. Who 
would prefer his lot, with all his wealth, 
his name, his learning, land, or gold, to 
that of the simple but sincere waterman ? 
Had Kenzie taken the gold, or yielded to 
the wishes of the tall gentleman, who can 
tell what effect it might have had? Per- 
haps not only the loss of peace but the 
loss of soul. Boys, remember the Sabbath 
day, to keep it holy ; for— 


* A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content, 
And health for the cares of to-morrow ; 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
‘Whate’er may be gained, 
Is a certain forerunner of sorrow.’ 


—dJuvenile Instructor. 
. 





THE UNFORGIVING MONKEY. 

We came across a curious account in a 
French paper, of a trick played by a mon- 
key in the harbor of Marseilles, which 
shows that the monkey is endued with a 
fair share of sagacity, as well as witha 
vindictive disposition—and that other 
animals than men are impatient under in- 
juries, and take pleasure in revenge. 

A painter was busily employed in deco- 
rating with fancy colors some carved work 
on the stern of a French brig which lay in 
the harbor, and had a stage suspended 
from the tafferel for that purpose. A 
monkey which belonged to the captain of 
an American vessel moored almost in con- 
tact with the stern of the brig, appeared 
much interested in the progress of the 
decorations, and watched the artist very 
closely—and occasionally, as if he wished 
to criticise or ridicule the performance, he 
would grin and chatter furiously. ‘The 
painter, though at first amused, soon be- 
came indignant at the insolent bearing of 
the monkey, and while Jacko was in the 
midst of a critical dissertation, and appear- 
ed hugely tickled at being able to discom- 
pose the nerves of the artist, the latter 
thrust his largest brush, well charged with 
beautiful verdigris green, full in the mouth 
of the chattering quadruped. Jacko re- 
treated to his habitation, exhibiting mani- 
fest signs of wrath and indignation. . The 
captain of the vessel, who was well ac- 
quainted with the character of the monkey, 
which would never suffer a trick to be 
played upon him, without retorting in 
kind, advised the painter to be particular- 
ly cautious, or the monkey would do him 
some injury. The painter, however, laugh- 
ed at the idea—and soon after left his 
work, and entered a coffee house on the 





quay, where in taking a cup of coffee, and 
in conversation with some friends, he pas- 
sed halfanhour. In his absence themon- 
key left his retreat, and passed through a 
port on the painter’s stage, where all his 
pots, brushes, &c., were deposited. He 
commenced an attack on the ropes which 


The 


lreturned with his fowling piece well 
charged with buck shot, determined to 
bring Jacko down, by fair means or foul— 
but the Captain, seeing the danger which 
was about to befal his mischievous favor- 
ite, appeased the anger of the painter by 
offering to pay him for the loss of his ma- 
terials, and the damage of his clothes. A 
treaty was concluded—but Jacko could 


the opposite party, and fearing some mis- 
hap, maintained his position on the cross- 
trees for several days. 





A CHILD’S HYMN. 
How pleasantly the days by! 
| heart is full of joy es 
I feel Iam, I know not why, 
A happy little boy. 
Oh! may I keep God's holy ways, 
“a love him all I can, 
at I may please him all my days 
And bea ao man. dina 
And when my days are all gone by, 
I hope to be forgiven, 
And be with Jesus when I die, 
A happy saint in heaven. 





LIFE’S LAST HOURS. 


Life’s last hours are grand testing hours. 
Death tries all our principles, and lays 
bare all our foundation. Many have acted 
the hypocrite in life, who were forced to 
be honest in the hour of death. Misgiv- 
ings. of heart, that have been kept secret 
through life, have come out in death ; and 
many who seem all fair and right for 
heaven, have had to declare that they had 
only been self-deceived. 

A gentleman of renown was on his dy- 
ing bed, when a friend near at hand spoke 
of the Savior. 

* As to the Bible,’ he replied, ‘ it may 
be true; I do not know.’ 

‘ What then are your prospects? he 
was asked. 

He replied in whispers, which indeed 
were thunders, ‘ Very dark—very dark.’ 

‘ But have you no light from the Sun of 
Righteousness? Have you done justice 
to the Bible ?’ 

‘ Perhaps not,’ he replied ; but it is too 
late now—too late.’ 

A mother who had laughed at religion 
and religious people, was seen restless and 
miserable on her bed of death. She de- 
sired that her children might be called— 
they came in; in broken accents she ad- 
dressed them : 

* My children, I have been leading you 
in the wrong road all your life ; I now find 
the broad road ends in destruction’ I did 
not believe it before. O, seek to serve 
God, and try to find the gate to heaven, 
though you may never meet your mother 
there.” 

Her lips were closed forever, and her 
spirit departed to its account, while the 
household looked on terror-struck. Moth- 
er! father! would you die thus? O no. 
Then point to heaven, and lead the way. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





THE LOST BOY. 

When I was a boy at school, a rumor 
flew through the village that a boy who 
had gone out with a party of girls and 
boys the day before, had not returned with 
them, and was supposed to have got lost. 
It was Sunday morning, and the news was 
first whispered throughout the Sunday 
school. We forgot lessons, and were all 
excitement ; for the missing boy was one 
of our scholars. All at once the great 
church bell began to toll out as for fire— 
three quick, sharp strokes, repeated as 
rapidly as possible. Every boy seized his 
hat and sprang for the doors. In a few 
minutes the whole town was in the streets, 
The bell continued its wild clamor, and 
every pulse throbed as wildly in strange 
sympathy. 

‘ There is no fire—but a boy. is lost.in 
the woods! Turn out—turn out!’ was 
the reply that answered every inquiry. 














not easily be convinced of the sincerity of | 


The mother of the lost boy, who was 
about nine years old, was the first person 
I sew on getting into the street, wringing 
her hands; and followed by the rest of 
her little ones, crying terribly. She was 
a widow and all the men sympathized with 
her. The bell continued to ring out its 
alarm; and an energetic man im a loud 
voice called the citizens to form in ranks 
before the church. In a few minutes 
three hundred men and grown lads were 
inline. He then divided them into see. 
tions and ordered them to go by different 
roads into the woods [which almost sup. 
rounded the town] and meet at a given 
point. The procession marched ata quick 
step and in silence to the skirts of the vil. 
lage, all well-dressed men, for they hag 
their Sunday clothes on, and there they 
separated to scour the woods. In a little 
while they had disappeared, each on its 
designated search, many of the men armed 
with guns, which they were to fire off 
when the boy [now lost since Saturday a 
four o’clock] should be found. A vast 
number of volunteer boys would also have 
gone into the dark wilderness, but for the 
preremptory order of the leading captain, 
a tall, dark man, that they should stay 
back lest they should also get lost. 

The search continued all day Sunday, 
There was no preaching and no church 
going. People walked the streets restless, 
listening for guns; and the old minister 
spent most of the day with the widow, do- 
ing his best to console her. At one o'clock 
all the parties met at th@ school house, 
and no one had met with success. They 
adjourned one hour to dinner and parted 
again. Every acre of two leagues of dense 
wood was traversed and night came on; 
but with the darkness they lighted pine 
torches and still continued the search: 
and many was the brave man who vowed 
he would neither eat nor sleep more till 
the boy was returned to his mother, of 
his dead body was found for decent burial, 

Nor in the village did an eye sleep, or 
was food thought of. Every father was 
in the woods; and no supper table was 
set! The villagers were all gathered upon 
Powder-House hill that overlooked the 
vast wood. They could see the far off 
gleam of the torches, and once in a while 
the shouts of the searchers came to their 
ears ! 

At length about eleven o’clock at night, 
a gun was heard far in the depths of the 
forest! It was followed by a loud shout 
nearer, and then another shout, thena 
dozen guns were discharged, and in a mo- 
ment the whole forest was roaring with 
the cheers of three hundred men, and re- 
verberating with the joyful discharges of 
musketry. From Powder-House hill the 
villagers answered them back, and but one 
voice was heard filling the air, ‘ He is 
found—he is found! ‘Tell his mother he 
is found !’ 

But the word had already reached her 
ear, borne along the village streets from 
one to another! In ten minutes, led by 
the winged mother, the whole populatioa 
were hastening to meet the party of men. 
They beheld by the light of a hundred 
torches, the recovered boy borne in the 
air on a branch by four men, while the 
fifth waved the American flag above his 
head. He was placed, pale and yet smil- 
ing, on his mother’s bosom, when, witha 
shriek of joy she fainted. But she was 
soon recovered, and the whole procession 
two by two, marched by torch light into 
town; the drummers and fifer of the 
militia company placed themselves at their 
head and playeda march. The procession 
was extended by all the women, and all 
the boys and girls in the town, and stop 
ping before the widow’s house, gave three 
cheers! the drums rolled a jubilate, the 
fife shrieked its delight, and mother and 
son were borne in triumph into the house, 
when with a final ‘hurrah,’ that noble 
band dispersed, each to his own home. 

The little wanderer was found in a ho- 
low log asleep, with afew uneaten black 
berries in his hand. He said he had wan 
dered ‘about and about and about; he 
sometimes cried and sometimes eat ber 
ties, but he couldn’t get any water; he 
thought about the bears and wolves, and 
he got into the log and slept there, and 
when the next day came he wasn’t afraid 
of the bears because it was Sunday,’ and 
he added with amusing naivete, ‘I hadn't 
never mocked no bald head like the forty 
boys did in the Bible-—Mobile Tribune. 





SOMETHING WRONG IN THE BOOT. 

‘I am sure she means to slight me; sit 
days has she been in, town, and yet has 
never come to see me!’ exclaimed Sophia, 
bursting into passionate tears. 

‘She has doubtless been very. busy, 
quietly observed her mother. ‘ Her broth- 
er is just departing for India; she has. 
much to take up, her thoughts and. het 
time that we may be satisfied that she has 
a great reason for not coming. I am sure 











that she does not intend to give offence.’ 
‘Iam certain that she does!’ exclaimed 
Sophia, who had the unhappy art of mak 





ing herself wretched by always expecting 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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much from others, and being on the 
look out for anything like a slight. 
+ You remind me of a story that I once 
* said her mother, ‘of a gentleman 
ho lived in India, a place where scorpions 
so abound that they creep under furniture, 
and even hide in shoes, so that great care 
js required to avoid them.’ 
Sophia dried up her tears, and turned 
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" different !’ 


tolisten, for like most young people whom 
[ know, she delighted in anything like a 


%. day,’ continued her mother, ‘ the 
tleman of whom I speak, probably in- 
tending to take a ride, began to put ona 
it of boots. What was his alarm when, 
on thrusting his foot into one, he felt a 
sting-like . 

Wes it a wanes >’ exclaimed Sophia. 
‘The same thought flashed across the 
tleman’s mind. ‘‘Iam stung!” thus 

he reflected, ‘I shall perhaps die from the 
injury, but at least I will kill the venom- 
ous creature, whatever pain it may cost 
me.” So he stamped down his foot, with 
mingled anger and fear, was more hurt 
than before, but the greater his pain the 
harder he crushed down the thing which 
caused it.’ 

«Tt must be dead at last!” cried the 
gentleman, much excited, as he drew his 

x foot out at length. “TI should like 
to see the reptile !” so, lifting up his boot, 
he shook it violently to throw out what 

was in it, and out tumbled R 
*Oh, mamma! what was there? cried 

Sophia. 

‘Out tumbled a shoe-brush, my dear.’ 

‘Oh, dear !’ exclaimed Sophia, bursting 
out laughing, ‘so he had been stamping 
on the bristles all the time, and hurting 
himself dreadfully all for nothing !’ 

‘He had been taking an innocent shoe- 
brush for a venomous reptile, my love, 
when a little examination would have 
shown him, and some other people besides, 
that we may inflict upon ourselves much 
causeless pain, by always fancying the 
worst, and being on the look out for scor- 
pions !” 

The gentle lecture of the mother was 
here interrupted by the entrance of Sophia’s | 
long expected friend ; and when the little 
girl found what good cause had kept that 
friend away from her so long, and how 
foolish and unjust her own suspicions had 
been, she turned with an arch smile to- 
wards her mother, and whispered, ‘ Ah, 
mamma, I now see what you meant! I 
have been stamping on the shoe-brush in 
the boot.’ 








BED-TIME, 
*Tis time to go to bed, 
And close my weary eyes ; 
But first I'll thank, for daily bread, 
My Father in the skies, 


I fear that I, this day, 
Have not obeyed my God: 
Bless’d Savior, pardon me, I pray, 
And wash me in thy blood. 


T now am very young ; 
But, as I older grow, 

I hope to praise thee with my tongue, 
And more of thee to know. 





WANT OF AN ARCHITECT. 

There is a story on record of an archi- 
tect repudiating any connection with the 
building fraternity, in the case of the late 
eminent and talented Mr. Alexander, the 
architect of Rochester Bridge, and several 
other fine buildings in the county of Kent. 
He was under cross-examination, in a 
special jury cause at Maidstone, by Ser- 
geant—afterwards Baron—Garrow, who 
wished to detract from the weight of his 
testimony, and who, after asking what 
was his name, proceeded thus : 

* You are a builder,’ I believe?’ 

‘No, sir; I am not a builder—I am an 
architect !’ 

‘Ah, Well! Architect or builder, 
builder or architect, they are much the 
same, I suppose ?” 

‘I beg your pardon sir—I cannot ad- 
mit that: I consider them to be totally 


‘Oh, indeed! perhaps you will state 
wherein this great difference consists ?” 

‘ An architect, sir, prepares the plans, 
conceives the design, draws out the speci- 
fications—in short, supplies the mind.— 
The builder is merely the bricklayer or the 
carpenter, the builder in fact is the ma- 
chine—the architect the power that puts 
the machine together, and sets it going.’ 

‘Oh, very well, Mr. Architect—that 
willdo! And now, after your very in- 
genious distinction without a difference, 
perhaps you can inform the court who was 
the architect of the Tower of Babel ?” 

And now mark the reply—which, for 
promptness and wit, is not perhaps to be 
rivalled in the whole history of rejoinder : 

‘ There was no architect, sir—and hence 
the'confusion I’ 





Fsrp tue. Frocx.—A clergyman be- 
ing complained of by another for drawing 
away his parisoners on Sunday, made 
this reply :—* Feed your flock better, and 


. 





THE SIXPENNY GLASS OF WINE. 


_ The following history of the progress of 
sin, is copied from the ‘ North American 
Sun,’ day school journal, and is believed 
to be ahistory of facts. 
Great crimes generally spring from 
small beginnings, as well as great trees, 
and great cities. The heart grows hard 
and wicked by degrees, and probably the 
worst man that ever lived can recollect the 
time when he shuddered and hesitated at 
the idea of committing a small offence.— 
Truth should be often impressed on the 
young: say to them ‘ avoid the appearance 
of evil,’ for every time you deliberately do 
a wrong thing, you pour a dose of poison 
into the heart, which will tend to destroy 
conscience, and break down the principles 
of virtue you ought to cherish. 
The traveller who put up at the old 
sign of General Wayne, in Aylesbury, 
North America, some twenty years ago, I 
promise you did not leave that house with- 
out shaking hands with, and praising 
somewhat, Montgomery Rosco, the inn- 
keeper’s son, as fine a little boy as ever 
blessed a parent with the full blooming of 
early promises. He was so obedient to 
his parents, so attentive and respectful to 
strangers, so kind and invariably polite to 
every one, and withal he learned so quick- 
ly at school, that every one loved and ad- 
mired him. 
Few youths ever left home with fairer 
prospects and with a better character than 
Montgomery, when at the age of fifteen, 
he was sent to Philadelphia, and put un- 
der the care of a business doing merchant, 
that he might get such an insight into the 
business as would justify his father in set- 
ting him up in a store* in Aylesbury, for 
this was the station he had marked out 
for his favorite child. His history is di- 
rectly in point in establishing what I said 
at the beginning; and though few may 
have passed through as singular a compli- 
cation of circumstances in their way, Iam 
fully satisfied that this, in all its main and 
general features, is the history of thou- 
sands. 

I said he was apprenticed to a merchant. 
It was Mr. Markley: his master esteemed 
him highly, and placed in him unlimited 


drawer for money to meet the expense of 
the supper he had promised. 

While they sat in the cellar to which 
they had repaired, a gaming board was 
produced and he was asked to play for a 
small sum. The thought struck him there 
was a chance to win the money he had 
taken from his master, and return it. He 
played and lost. He played again and 
again, still he lost. His error was now of 
an alarming character. He became despe- 
rate! He took further sums from the 
counter, which were necessary to pay what 
he had borrowed and lost. It was missed. 
He saw himself likely to be discovered 
and ruined, and resolved at a single effort 
to retrieve his character, by procuring the 
sum deficient, and depositing it in some 
place where it might seem to have been 
overlooked. 

He rose at night, entered the store, took 
two hundred dollars (£50) and went to a 
gambling house, where he was confident 
he could win the money. He lost every 
farthing. The morning came; Mr. Mark- 
ley happened not to examine the drawer 
which had contained the money himself, 
and at ten o’clock told Montgomery to 
carry it to the old bank. Mr. Markley 
had a large deposite in another bank, and 
the infatuated youth drew a check for £50 
signed his master’s name to it, presented 
it and was detected. He confessed the 
whole affair when it was too late; he had 
intended to deposite the money he ‘thus 
attempted to draw, in lieu of the money 
lost, and depended on chance to conceal 
the crime yet a little longer. 

Poor fellow ! I saw him once afterwards, 
and with a tear in his eye, and grasping 
my hand, he said, ‘I am going to prison 
for a sixpenny glass of wine,’ alluding to 
the first error he had committed, and 
which led to the rest. 

Oh, let the young beware of the begin- 
ning of.sin, for ‘ at last it will bite like an 
adder.’ 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





HOW DID THE BIBLE COME FROM 
. GopP 


But how did the Bible come from God? 


confidence. For a little while he remem- Ww ti H te it |W. 

bered the kind admonition of his faithful] |) St)'ne Soristures.. Ae. vou know. 
father, of choosing his company, was con-|; “ ¢ Oo te tg Now. 
scientious in the discharge of every duty,| °C™P'Ures means —— a 


there are a good many writings here, writ- 
ten by different men, as Moses, David, 
Isaiah, Matthew, Paul, and many more. 
How, then, is it all God’s book? Chil- 
dren cannot always understand this. A 
little boy was once talking to his sister 
about the matter. 

‘I wonder how it was,’ he said, ‘ that 
God wrote the Bible ? 

‘Why,’ she answered, ‘I think God 
must have written it with his own hands 
up in heaven, and then sent it down.’ 

‘No, sister, I am sure I know better 
than that, for did not David write the 
Psalms? and teacher told us Luke wrote 
the first chapter of Acts, that we read this 
morning.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the little girl, ‘I suppose 
He spoke to them out of heaven, and told 
them what words to put down.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied her brother, ‘ I think that 
must have been the way; but no—I tell 
you, sister, I know now, God did not speak 
to them, but He made them think it, and 
they wrote what they thought, and that 
maile the Bible 

Dear children, that little boy was right ; 
and there is a text, you know, that says 
the same thing, only in other words :— 
‘Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.’ 


and tried as well as he was able to avoid 
the appearance of evil. One day, how- 
ever, he went to a neighboring store to 
see a young gentleman and return a bor- 
rowed book. His friend very politely 
drew a glass of wine from one of the casks, 
and pressed him to drink ; he did so, and 
departed. 

The next day the same young man step- 
ped to see him ; he happened to be alone, 
and the strong desire not to be behind 
hand with his new neighbor overcame the 
scruple of conscience, and he treated him 
in turn to a glass of wine. In the hurry 
of the moment he did not stop the liquor 
properly. His master came in, saw the 
neglect, and inquired, 

‘Montgomery, have you been at the 
cask ?” 

It was an awful moment to him; he did 
not pause to think ; he yielded to another 
temptation, and tremblingly answered, 

* No, Sir, I have not.’ 

The old gentleman looked at him most 
searchingly ; then turned and stopped the 
liquor tight himself. 

The next morning the same young gen- 
tleman stepped into the. store, and asked 
Mr. Markley to sell him a cask of such 
wine as Montgomery had given him the 
evening before. Mr. Markley looked at 
Montgomery, as if to bid him tell the truth 
next time. The exposure was too humi- 
liating for the high spirited youth to bear. 
He saw his friend and entreated him to 
tell Mr. Markley that he drew the wine 
himself. His friend laughed, and told 
him he would for an oyster supper. The 
bargain was struck; he acquitted Mont- 
gomery in Mr. Markley’s eyes; but the 
poor boy was destitute ofmoney. He had 
already taken long steps aside. He took 
another, and resorted to his master’s 





LITTLE MINNA. 

It was a very cold winter’s day, and the 
frost was very severe. Little Minna, the 
only child of good and kind parents, col- 
lected all the crumbs she could find, and 
twice a day she took them into the court 
before the house, and strewed them on 
the ground. Then the birds gladly flew 
down, and picked-them up, while the lit- 
tle girl’s hands were trembling with the 
bitter cold. 

Her parents were once watching her; 
* A shop where » variety of articles are sold—even|22d, taking pleasure in the pretty sight, 








they won’t stray.’ 





liquors. and the dear looks of their dear child, they 


said to her, ‘ Why do you do that, Minna ?” 
‘Because everything is covered with 
snow and ice,’ said she, ‘ and the poor lit- 
tle birds can find nothing. They are very 
poor now; so I feed them, as rich people 
take care of the poof people, and give 
them food.’ 

Her father said, ‘but you cannot feed 
all the birds.’ 

Little Minna answered, ‘ But do not all 
the children in the world do as I do, just 
as all rich people take care of poor ones ?” 
Then the little child’s father looked at 
her mother, and they wished that it really 
as their loving child thought it to 

e. 





THE LITTLE SISTER’S DYING GIFT. 
A little girl was on her dying bed. To 
her brother, who stood by with his eyes 
full of tears, she said, as she drew out 
from under the pillow her own dear, pre- 
cious Bible. in which she had read every 
day until her eyes grew dim, 

‘Take this, Georgey. It was your 
sister's Bible. Keep it for my sake. But 
remember, most of all, it is God’s Book. 
I am sure of this, for it has taught me the 
way to heaven. It has been a lovely light 
to me on earth, but I am going where | 
shall not want it any more, for the Lord 
God himself and the Lamb will give me 
light forever. Read it, Georgey, every 
day; and let us meet in heaven.’ 


The death of a Wesleyan minister, Rev. 
Robert Crozier, is mentioned in the Eng- 
lish papers ; the remarkable fact being re- 
corded that, though in his ninety-first year, 
he preached the evening before he died. 





A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 
ONE THOUSAND 
QUESTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, 
For the use of 
Sabbath Schools 
AND 
BIBLE CLASSES. 


An entirely new and most valuable work, just issued by 
the American 8. 8. Union. 
HENRY HOYT, 
22—tf No. 9 Cornhill. 





A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 


OULD & LINCOLN, have, in press, and will shortly 

publish, a new work for Sabbaih Schools, eutitled 
The Harmony Question Book. 

Part Il. on the Four Gospels, intended for Interme- 

diate and Adult Classes inour Sabbath Schools. By Rev. 

S. B. Swarm. 

The plan of the work is new, and it is thought will 

prove very useful and popular. Being free from all 

denominational bias, it may be used by any evangelical 

denomination. 


A SUPERB EDITION OF THE 
Union Bible Dictionary, 
With 200 engravings ; bound in the best style. 62 1-2cents. 


HIS is a new edition of this most useful Bible Diction- 
ary. It is improved and enlarged with entirely new 
engravings. We have had occasion to examine several 
Bible Dictionaries designed for schools, Bible classes, and 
families, and we have no hesitation in saying that we 
give a decided preference to the one before us. Its ex- 
planations are brief, but clear, specific, and highly satis- 
factory. It abounds, too, with finely executed maps, and 
practical representations of various objects of interest.— 
In short, it appears to us to be just what a Bible Diction- 
ary ought to be. No one, we are sure, will regret having 
purchased it.—(Evang. Rep.) 
HENRY HOYT Agent, 
19--6w No. 9 Cornhill. 


500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
THE 
PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID, 
AND OTHER POPULAR WORKS. 


T have about 150 Agents now in the field who are mak- 
ing from 





$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 


There are many persons out of employment, who if they 
had courage to try, could do well for themselves, and do 
the public a great favor by introducing my really excel- 
lent Books. 

Persons out of employment would do well to send for 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which I will send 
Postage paid, on application. 


ADDRESS, 


H. DAYTON, Publisher, 
No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N. Y. 





21-tf 
BOYS’ 
HATS AND CAPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GIRLS’ 


School and Sea Shore Hats—50 cts. to $2,00. 
THE EUGENIE 
Hat ror Lapizgs—Entine_y New, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
173 & 175 Washington Street, 


W. M. SHUTE. 
16—tf 





ANTED, AGENTS To Sevu Sree. Prats En- 

GRAVINGS, including the beautifully illustrated en- 

graving of the “ Lorp’s PRAYER and Ten ComManp- 

MENTS.”? An active perron, with a small capital, can 

make from $50 to $60 per month. For particulars address 
’ 


. HM 
No. 167 Broadway, New York. 
10—41w 





THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE FOR CLOTH- 


ING. 

OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 
Where the Variety, Style and Prices are such 
as to please every class of purchasers. The One Price 
System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad- 
vantages to all, in making their selections. 
Orders for Custom Clothing executed at the 

shortest noticé, and all garments warranted to suit. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 


Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. 
22 





BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 
Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 
BOSTON. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. 8, SOCIETY 


Sages added to its list of more than a thousand dif- 
ferent publications, several new and very choice 
books. Among these are the following :— 
ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Be; 
Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice | : 
‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the Christian 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new en- 
gravings. Price 50 cents. 
This is an intensely interesting book, which everybod 
should read. . : paw 
WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christian 
ssineiviae. With fine original illustrations. 370 pp. 
cents. 
WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept. Em- 
bellished with three new engravings. This is a book for 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp. 26 cents. 
GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rev. Caleb 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘The Awakened 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety. 18 
chapters, 230 pp. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. By 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22cents. 
HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided int 
17 chapters, with two original engravings. 143 pp. 
25 cents. 
THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the author of 
* Eldest Daughter,’ * Beacons and Beckonings,’ ‘ Glean- 
er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Tilustrated with three very expressive 
engravings. 122pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents. 
A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hours 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 
TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. Brown’s 
Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But these 
stories are just as good for any other children. 144 pp. 
cents, 


Life. By 
ortimer ; or, 
to ; 


TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm- 
er. M4pp. 25 cents, 
WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christian 
Parents. 72 pp. l6cents, 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
15—tf 
EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 
To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family! 

Send for one copy, and it among your Friends ! 4 
spepresery in every section of the United States, 

to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO Bi- 

BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 

The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 

With about One Thousand Engravings !! 

This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinion 

from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedented 

circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 

and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. It 

will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 

BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

37° The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 

all persons who may be yee to procure subscribers to 

to 





the above. From 00 copies may easily be circulated 
and sold in each of the principal cities and towns of the 
Union. IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONLY. 

ir Application should be made at once, as the field 
will soon be occupied. 


7 Persons wishing to act as agents, and do a safe 
business, can send for a specimen copy. On receipt of the 
established price, Six Dollars, the PICTORIAL FAMILY 
BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will be 
carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, at our risk 
and expense, to any central town or village in the United 
States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 

egister your Letters, and your money will come 


safe. 

7 In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 
large number of Illustrated Family Works, very popular, 
and of such a high moral and unexceptionable character, 
that while good men may safely engage in their cireula- 
tion, they will confera Pubiic BENEFIT, and receive a 
Fark CoMPENSATION for their labor. 

Orders respectfully solicited. For further particulars, 
address the subscriber, (post paid.) 

ROBERT SEARS, 18] William Street, New York. 
10 





LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Persons 
out of employment may find that which is both profit- 
able and pleasant, by addressing 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 181 W lliam Street, New York. 
6—6mo. 


The American Sunday School Union 

PUBLISHES NEARLY 

ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKS 
—FOR— 

CHILDREN AND YouTH ! 


Moral and Instructive, Useful and Ornamental, Religious 
and Unsectarian. 





The following are some of the latest : 

READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; or, The 

Story of Comfort Allison. By the author of “ Irish Amy.”’ 

316 pp., with original Illustrations. 45 cents. 

THE LITTLE WATER-CRESS SELLERS. 36 pp., 9 cts. 

FIRST FLIGHT FROM THE NEST; or, Nellie’s Six 
Months in Boston ; with Illustrations. 86 pp-, 18 cents. 

MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; with Gleanings from 
his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse ; Portrait and Burial 
place. 252 pp. 18mo, 25 cents. 

ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN, 
author of “ Robert Dawson.”? With upwards of thirty 
emblematical cuts, initial letters, & 372 pp. 18mo, 
50 cents. 

STORIES FOR VILLAGE LADS. Embellished wish 
four full-page engravings. 144 pp. 18mo, 24 cents. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. J. P. MESSINGER, late 
Missionary to Africa. By Rev. Sternens H. Tyne, 
D. D. Arecord of the arduous and faithful though brief 
labors of a Missionary in Africa. 240 pp., 35 cents. 

SAMMY GILL ; or, The Little Pet Mocking-Bird, with 
other Stories, viz.: Slim Stephen—Little Willy—The 
Indians. Each illustrated with Engravings from ori- 
ginal designs. 72 pp. 18mo, 16 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. A new selection of nearly 
400 hymns, designed specially for Sunday-school use. 
In various bindings, and at different prices. 

STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 355pp. 18mo, 
50 cents. 

his volume contains upwards of thirty narratives, 

embracing the principal incidents in the gospel history ; 

each with a beautiful pictorial illustration from an origina) 

design. A more attractive and valuable book for the nur- 

sery, the family, or the school, will not easily be found. 

WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS. Highly illustrated. 
196 pp. 18mo, 35 cents. 

MARIA’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle in Pleasure. 

pp-, 37 cents. 

HENRY HOYT, Agent. 

1-tf No. 9 Cornhill. 
DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 

SUCCESSORS TO 


WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO, 
CARPETINGS 


Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the Lowrst 
CASH PRICES. 
CARPET HALL 


Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Station, 
Haymarket Square, Boston. 
l4—ly 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


Ww", P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Strect, Boston 

thankful for the patronage of the last TweLve 
YEARS, would invite attention te a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers ever} 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &c. 





= greater variety than can be found anywhere eise. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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‘YOUTH’S COMPANION: » {Te speek £0 indistinctly, or inyso, low a tone of |, like to join them. It began to try, and found | bar-room, and the play-house stands a ; ctacle| =IN'T AININ TIVE 
———_ voice, as to be understood onl _ by those near} that it had forgotten howe and could only croak | of vice, ‘cappereaal By its congenial ride of oe AND SOS 
BOSTON, JUNE 4, 1857. yeu is almost as bad as to Flac an unknown| like a frog. It began to fly one day, and found | rowdyism, gambling, drunkenness, and prosti- 8 FOR THE YOUNG. 
tongue. But the opposite extreme of pitching] that it could only hop about likea grasshopper. | tution. Verily, the national taste and morality | P“FASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 5 or Boog 
the voice, as if the Sethren and sisters were| Now, my children, if you do not try to learn at | do well'in seorning the ‘theatre and its friends. or Home, Riveadounye Emartninment, 55:6. Dongs 
HINTS CONCERNING PRAYER. all dull of hearing, is equally to be avoided. school, you will forget how to do so. If you cloth, 75 cents. 
Fy ASunday school| Always be.short. ity “ypserve thia rule} do ¢ conetantl uy ti be ill This ‘work is designed for the pleasure and 

‘aup’s Last Paarer.—A Sunday sc t jou t do not constantly try to om ou Ww itle indivetes, intended ot 
scholar was dying. Her friends had pte wena you can hardly fail of being heard with plea- it very hard to beso. Godhas ase you voice Gey to BRCouE A KING. Taste Hore kedwention, The great patton Of eubjesn 
around to listen to her dying words. After she | 8°°¢- If your remarks are brief, although they | to make sweet music by speaking words of wang Soy friends have no doubt Eecsaned, cotsleting of Seen Eeasons, Natural Hise. 
had been raised in bed, and had spoken a few |™ay be ever so uninteresting, they cannot be| kindness and affection, and wings with which often é in hearing or reading | prswi2s sca Perspectives Mocks Pectiy, Sar and e 
words to each one, she said : tiresome. When the brethren see you get up,) you can soar to heaven, ‘and with ben sas about the splendor and ificence attendant | al, so skilfully treated as to make tra Petals alae 

‘Now, mother, | would like to have you lay | if they do not anticipate anything very enliven-| dwell.’ Will you not use these powers, and be |O? royalty, and some may have almost envied | tractive, renders it an family book for winter 
my head down on the pillow. ing, they at least have the comfort of feeling| happy here, and happy in heaven forever ?—|those who live in kings? palaces. THE AMERICAN STATESMAN > or 
Her request was granted. that you will not weary them with a long-wind-| S. 8. Gaz. But this, children, is very foolish, so long as| "Life and Character of DaNiEL Susment ter the bee 
‘Now,’ said she, ‘I want you to say the ed exhortation. : e —_—__Ae each one of you may not only live witha King,} tainment and Instruction of American Youth. By the 
Lord’s Prayer, just ae I said it when I was a| , Always haves point, and speak.to the point. THE SEED AND THE PRAYER. | >ut become one yourself, and wear upon your Pigrime” 'Moveliies ofthe New World,” "Beene 
little child’ A single idea clearly exhibited, and strongly Moms. Pve chten hell own brow a crown, in comparison with which| of merican History,” &c. With numerous Illustra. 
Slowly and fervently that beautiful prayer enforced, is worth more than a half hour of That God is listening w oy. : even Queen Victoria’s sinks into insignificance. pent pal cloth, #5 cents. ne tee . 
was repeated. For a few moments a smile rambling remarks. And. if | do indeed Gellese pray; The King of kings, the Lord of heaven and | he deals not with Mr. Webster's rouisicat, ort? 
played around the lips of the dying girl, and Speak with earnestness, What comes from Phat whet I ask | shail uaent earth, left his high and holy throne, and came | but presents the most interesting incidents in his even. NUMB 
then her happy spirit winged its way to that | the heart will be likely to go to the heart. ae upon earth to suffer, bleed, and die, so that] fo) the’sndiretion end amitation of American youtke 
better land, where prayer is lost in praise. Don’t speak so often as not to allow others Why will he not then take away each of you might be saved. And now he of-| And they are such as every wise parent would be glad Ss 
ona Saaee , __|to occupy their due share of time. -N.Y.| My naughty, sinful heart to-day, fers a crown, a kingdom, and a throne to all | have presented to, and imitated by, his children. 
inci ent reminds me of a most affecting | Evangelist. And make me humble, meek, and mild, who will Jove, serve, and obey him. .He also | THE GUIDING STAR ; or the Bible God’s Message. By OLMSTE 
scene which occurred at a crowded meeting deadpan A quiet and obedient child ? loves little children, and desires that they may ne aie Wnarerecs —— 
onan Anniversary week in Boston, Many| Errata.—tn the last Companion, 4th page, I ask him every day and night come too ; for ‘ of such isthe kingdom of heav-| An dibgty Interesting and 1 wee 
other meetings had been attended, and many under the thn head a “Model for Mothers,” For a new heart that’s clean and white ; ue ASR ie ss b peepee arn! ad apihebsy: ] 
addresses and prayers had been offered, The | the words “ promptness and obedience,” were You know I have not got it yet,— kings ; not = earth, ees ° Not for i oo of “s Tour throtgh Great Brita, 
audience was evidently very weary, when the| erroneously printed—they should have been| He hears my prayers, can he forget? a few fleeting years, but forever? If all_our By Jou Ovesten Couusas, Dy De. snd bis Pemak 
Rev. Dr. Poor, (returned missionary from Cey- |“ when pertness and disobedience are laughed at No, dusting. God does not forget, youthful readers would make up their minds to) 7 in'a highly entowtatal en ayn ee 
lon) was requested to make the closing prayer. | by parents as something very funny.” sae — re oe yet; ee ‘a crown that fadeth not away,’ what a| boys, rox boys, enter ng work, written a " - 
He arose from his seat with great solemnity, nd if you listen, { will try noble army of kings they would make, and | every one wishes to know, about Europe, than any other o 
stmiicaan tien are # Ph ype And give you now a reason why. what great triumphs they might yet achieve! | 0° of travels ever published. « Hall 
yi THE ISLAND HOME; or, the Young Castaways. | 
slowly repeated the Lord’s Prayer. That was LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. hed iat paced wma han Dracaien ok tapi wae bo cag Realaae, Eg. With elegant Tuste ning ove 
all.; but it was said in such a simple and child- . . Because they told me God's great power See ott Aber en exceedingly captivating ‘‘ Bobinoon Grusoe” newly-be 
like manner as to affect every heart, and fill Griggsville, Ill., April 10, 1857. Could change that seed into a flower. —Episcopal Recorder. cana i et “ against @ 
many eyes with tears. Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Enclosed please find 1 was a little child, you know we Author. With illustrations. mime "sloth, 15 pad you're © 
I once heard of a church in the country which iadacyeating! nal yn, i peer _ And thought the seed would quickly grow, HAVE SOMETHING TO DO. in press. han't yo 
adopted a rule that every brother should pray P - + . Please direct to the six subscrib-| But days and weeks p slowly round, The secret of all success in life, of all great-| ™#" A'“WELL STORIES. BY WALTER 
acnPy rs, a8 last year. We are all so much pleased And still it lay deep in the ground. : F : AIMWELL able you 
in his turn. One poor but pious brother de-| with it that we do not wish to discontinue it. heer e . mame, aay of Sih happiness, into live feeS PEP csoas, os, Te Boy who h * style 
clined, urging his inability. The duty was I also enclose stamps for a new subscriber. At length there caine some gentle rain, pose inview. They who fritter away their fous elegant Tuustration Memo. cloth gilt ed 
pressed upon him, He kneeled and devoutly Yours respectfully, Assi R. Reynoxps. —— — — forth again, sonore posed seve nite eodirtaed io 0 = tale 
Mite cer F tr e ’ NTON;: , 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer, with such a feeling 6 os Wherein my little nob pe. sown: attention to eny one thing. ‘They nt like but- author of .° Boye Own Guale,” esiendiy Worde.™ &e. concn 
that showed he felt every word of it. This roveport, Olio, May 2, 1857. And then I saw the softened ‘a — — eon a a sankagiagh, a ree = a Pie iS 
cannot be said of many long prayers I have Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—I enclose you one Raised in a gentle homnient ie nd. . wealth ; while the ant who keeps to a certain “" Uy Rabe nery elgg gg Eg a one; ju 
heard, which appeared to be addressed more to dollar from John G. Edwards, Esq., in payment And in the ead th » pe emcag circuit around her hole, gradually lays up stores | _“°#00" pig IA ing into 
~ - | for this year’s numbers of the Companion. He Two little | ence er Ds yas ts for winter comfort. Such persons are doomed | WNT iiiustratieus, “lems sleek’ gilt oo cone ll 
the audience than to the Deity. Preaching] asked his daughter if she could not do without o little leaves of brightest green. to be dissatisfied in the end if not sooner; for| °° Mutstiows- 16mo. cloth gilt, 63 cents. long ! 
prayers, like scolding sermons, are alike ob-| it, as he received many others. Her reply was,| | And day by day and hour by hour, they will find in the race of life, they have been | MARCUS; or: the Boy Tamer. 16mo. cloth, gilt, in press is lucky 
jectionable, they produce no good effect on the |‘ O no, father, any other rather than that one ; 1 watched until there came a flower, passed by all who have a purpose. It is not some of too lnndlon sheees pent A yy won ery kf 
eart. I cannot do without it’ He had only asked And thought how good that God must be, _| Bly the positive drones, therefore, but the busy | point out their tendencies to future good and evil “They — 
During one of the revivals in New Haven her to test the strength of her love. That gave such pretty flowers to me. idler who makes a blunder of life for want of day life, ' in sity and country, mingling important marth Rew © 
’ Yours, &c., M. F.B. And now my deer, your littl purpose. lessons with amusing, curious and useful informati on the 
Ct., some years ago, a brother was present from Is like the ne ' itp cs : say Fag ey er Each volume is complete of itself, but « connecting thread f 
a distance. When he returned home, he was God gives it in vour band 1 ; THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS. SE aes en The « 
asked how the revival was progressing. He VARIETY. And pressions the poe shall poe Live as long as you may, the first twenty pecs aig ae EN: ATT Se ae 
replied, ‘It is drawing to a close; they have And if you wait, and watch, and pra years form the greater part of your life. They wei bine co the Formationof Charasten. Cloth, gilt ed for ' 
begun to make long prayers.’ PRAYING AND DOING. The geed will spring up da ? by pn copeen or ween. ee ~ oon 3 Rag: seem . 50 cents. cter. cloth, gilt, shout ¢ 
I have heard prayers in revivals wholly con-| ‘Bless the poor children who haven't got an And God will bless it like my flower, “0 jo when we look back to them ; and| HOW TO BE A MAN. A Book for Boys; containing ‘ 
{ - 5. ’ tak eful bi r Shersacte: - 
fined to one subject—the Holy Spirit; they beds to-night,’ prayed the little boy, just b wi Both with the sunshine and the shower. all +A seen b cod Lend amd memory than — oa tate on the Formation of Character. cloth, ~ Y 
were short and fervent. Dr. Payson was once he a -— on his nice warm cot, on a cold, Until at length one morning bright If this be so, how important that they should | ANECDOTES FOR BOYS. Entertaining Ancedotes and “ Pp 
asked whether long prayers were not as objec- — ly nig ad i nina Z You'll find a heart both clear and white, be passed in planting good principles, cultivat- Sethe gin, We cee a manalatte and Chabeatennny mild ey 
tionable now, as in the time of the Pharisees. |+ You have jus ees, his mother said,} And ever more your song will be, ing good tastes, strengthening good habits, and | anecporEs FOR GIRLS. Entertaini besene 
just asked God to bless the poor} H fleeing all those pl h i richsagrs Ferree a, 
He replied, ‘They for a pretence made long | children—what will you do to bless them ?” De ee eee ness * pions St mentee ms es moneda aires ee “Ne 
prayers ; everything depends upon the state of The boy thought a moment. ‘ Why, if [had aE care of the first twenty years of your life, and| NA have it 
the heart” If we can avoid ‘ vain repetitions,’ | ya — enough for all the family, I'd i YANKEE PERSEVERANCE. you may hope that the Tost twenty will take TIONAL SS OP LRAT HIs- the M 
and think that God is the only hearer, as we do |" But you oe tpl ees yo wt} Ye baa gente y raigy ey ores good care of you. BY REY. JOSEPH BANVARD. pointin 
in secret prayer, we should probably be more | ling to do? lumber on the dock, which oo to “be y fi : ¢ RE sie PLYMOUTH AND THX TILGEIMA 5 o, leciioteant you se 
devout. * Why, when I get money enough to buy all} at once. The day before shipment it capeel Duri ye tn itit a deanna : Iustrations. “ino. loth 80 cents. Pare a buildin 
There are some faults in prayers I have the things that I want, and have some over, I'll} and covered the lumber up. A gang of labor- | y wable os Me snow of the last winter, @| .oyeLries OF THE NEW WORLD. An aceount of 
heard, which I think should be avoided, namely ive them some. ' ers could not be had, and what to do he didn’t enerable man of more than fourscore years| the Ad ont Da of te Neen < bank. 
’ epi *| *But you havn't half enough money to buy| know. He was was taking his accustomed walk along a coun-| orth America. With numerous Ilustrations, 16mo. 
too fi f th f God: g y y accosted by a young man to , loth. 60 ce sent y 
oo frequent use o the name of God; it seems] all you want, and perhaps never will have ;| know the time, when he asked him why he did try road, when he met a sled and oxen. Their} “°C “cent 3 
too much like taking his name in vain—a too| what will you do to bless the poor now ? not carry a seesh, She see. Gun Y aid h driver ran forward to the head of the oxen, and ROMANCE OB AMERICAN HISTORY ; or, an Account baskit. 
frequent use of the letter ©; it is unpleasant ‘Tl give them some bread.’ could not afford it. The a Begone a turned the whole team into the snow, so as to cubonsing's Mesteliee ot i ee atte oe very fe 
to the ear—the expression ‘Thou knowest,’ } You have no bread ; the bread is mine.’ would give him his watch (worth $200) if he pe ben bine nbd nea Ae orme! wow Detention Ss Reanohe, call’ tee hegkak Piven ah e's sh 
seems irreverent, as though he had forgotten, Phas I could earn money and buy a loaf a dig the boards out by breakfast time.— on ioe pom Sah age bony bong nor ray bay gro pooner a bet sp ae fe, Enguish Vlantation at > af 
' E 9 ‘ r’ interestin; vent f th v a 
and needed to be reminded of something—a| ‘Take things as they now are; you know| co mplished _ he =< bn - head, and honor the face of the old man me jith bualieesan Seauatiens.. Page Fy eng “0 
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